A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 29, 


‘A SUMMER OUTING OF 
CITY BOYS. 


The Story of the Trip. 


=|N a certain pleasant 
July morning passen- 
gers in the Eastern 
Station at Boston had 
\ : their curiosity much 
» aroused at seeing a party of sixteen 
boys, with several older friends, who 
appeared to be going on some long 
_ excursion together. Those who were 
sufficiently interested to inquire 
learned that most of these boys 
were members of a Home Library 
on Chapman Street, and that the 
whole party had been invited to 
_ spend a vacation of two weeks at 
Belgrade Mills, Me. 

Every boy carried his bundle of 
clothes, a box of lunch, a tin dipper, 
and a jack-knife ; few boys returned 
at the end of the two weeks with 
more than a bundle containing 
elothes which must have been the 
despair of many anxious mothers. 
Those first three hours from Boston 
to Portland were probably the quiet- 
‘est, except, perhaps, the middle of 
the night, during the entire trip, 
fishing and heron-hunting expedi- 

- tions not excepted. It took some 
time to get used to each other, and 
an air of subdued eagerness hung 
‘over the party. At Portland they 
changed to a special car, and ate 
lunch. Probably nothing destroys 
reserve more effectually than an 
informal picnic.lunch; at any rate 
it proved so in this case, for lunch 
and three gallons of lemonade dis- 
posed of, the refreshed travellers 
made the remainder of the journey 

.a@ very jolly one. At each station 


Entered as second-class 
mail matter. 


READY FOR CHURCH, 


new passengers, as they appeared at 
the door of. the car, were greeted with “Special 
ear,” ‘Step right into the next car, Mister,” and 
many more bewildering shouts; and a few who 
braved the din somehow did not remain long. Al- 
», realy the proverbial down-east twang was affected, 
and many were the solicitous inquiries of uncon- 
scious farmers in the fields, such as ‘‘ Wa’al na’ow, 
Punkins, ha’ows crops?” Belgrade was reached 
at about four o’clock; and it was a very hungry 
and dusty party that, after a drive of six miles, 
- drove into Belgrade Mills, and alighted at the Lake- 


critical attention was devoted to an 
occasional appetizing whiff and the 
sounds of preparation from the din- 
ing-room, than to. all the attractions 
Nature could offer. The boys had 
not long to wait; and at the sum- 
mons of the bell, trooped into the 
large dining-room, and were seated 
at two long tables. Here a few rules 
for the benefit and safety of all were 
quietly made and agreed to; and 
after supper, all gathered in a field 
overlooking Long Pond, where they 
played base ball for a while, and 
were then introduced to a young 
man who was to join in all the good 
times. Here it was discovered that 
some boys, not familiar with hotel 
customs, were combless, almost all 
needed fish-lines, and all wanted 
large straw hats; and after a little 
inventory the party of twenty-three 
went down to the village store, 
which proved to be a veritable curi- 
osity shop, and its attractions were 
unfailing during the entire stay. 
Dry goods, groceries, hay and grain, 
paints and oils, boots and shoes, 
confectionery, crockery, straw hats, 
agricultural implements, fishing 
tackle, medicines, and post-office 
were all to be found within its nar- 
row limits. Here combs were pur- 
chased, hats critically selected with 
the aid of a small looking-glass, 
fish-lines secured, and the boys 
weighed each other with serious care 
by the flickering light of a kerosene 
lamp. One unfortunate boy discoy- 
ered that he had lost three pounds 
since leaving the Eastern Station, 
where he had patronized the 
“ Drop-a-Nickel” machine. Itis safe 
to say, however, that this alarming 
loss of flesh did not continue, and 


view House at halt-past five. Amid much laughter 
brush-brooms were produced, and vigorously used 
before anybody entered the house; and the cloud of 
dust that rolled away across the road would have 
done credit to the work of a respectable wind in a 
dry season. Now there is no doubt but people at 
home would imagine that, after leaving bundles in 
their rooms, the party went out to admire the green 
stretch of country, the beautiful lake within a 
stone’s throw of the house, or the fine coloring of 
the sunset’ such was not, however, the fact. More 


that the scales would probably have 
shown considerable balance the other way on the 
return to Boston. The city hats were discarded 
for the broad straw hats, and the boys returned to 
the house to retire almost immediately. Thus 
ended the first day of a memorable two weeks. 
Belgrade Mills is a very small village of not more 
than forty houses, surrounded by hills, and situated 
just between two large lakes; and offers boundless 
entertainment for those who enjoy fishing, rowing, 
bathing, berrying, and climbing 
The boys were divided into four crews, each crew 
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having the exclusive use of one boat. Those who 
could not row acquired the accomplishment with 
surprising rapidity, and considerable good-natured 
rivalry existed among the crews. The row home 
was almost always enlivened by an exciting race 
between at least two of the crews, and a grand 
race was planned, which unfortunate circumstances 
prevented. 

Frequently lunch was taken, and the whole morn- 
ing spent in fishing and bathing; then lunch was 
eaten on some island or beautiful spot on the shore, 
and the afternoon spent in picking berries and flow- 
ers, roaming through the woods, or fishing. 

One morning Mt. Eli, a hill about the size of Blue 
Hill, was climbed by one detachment, while others 
fished in the lake; and at a given time the two 
parties, about a mile apart, flashed to each other 
with mirrors. An afternoon was devoted to climb- 
ing Mt. McGregor, one of the highest hills. With 
most of the boys it was their first experience in 
mountain-climbing; and one boy, upon being asked 
if he enjoyed it, answered, “Yes, but I like the 
places where they stop to rest best.” 

A straw-ride occupied one Saturday afternoon. 
The hayrack came at three; and after-riding about 
six miles, most of the party climbed Allen’s Moun- 
tain, from whose summit they could roll stones 
almost into the lake below. They returned sing- 
ing, cheering, and telling stories, to an eight o’clock 
supper. 

The boys told the older members of the party at 
the outset that if they were to be homesick at all it 
would be at night, which at home is always the most 
interesting part of the whole time, when they and 
their friends find excitement and entertainment until 
a late hour in the bright lights and varied scenes of 
the city streets. Soon the problem solved itself. 
Games in the field and athletic contests usually 
occupied the time after supper until dusk; and 
gradually they drifted into the habit of gathering 
in the parlor, sometimes long before the assistants 
joined them, to sing college and war songs. Nine 
o’clock, the hour fixed for retiring, always came 
too soon; when, after singing “ Good-night, Ladies,” 
anda general distribution of bandages, court-plaster, 
and vaseline, the tired boys went to bed. 

Sundays were made as different from the other 
days as possible. All dressed in their best clothes, 
wrote letters home, took quiet walks, or rowed to 
some picturesque spot to read or talk. 

Of course there were some slight accidents, some 
bad sunburns, and cuts and bruises, headaches, 
toothaches, and, though very rarely, an attack of 
an illness which all the apothecary shops in Boston 
could not cure, homesickness; but all were care- 
fully and successfully treated, with the aid of the 
motherly landlady. Several nights were made 
lively with surreptitious pillow-fights; there were 
occasional tricks and mild sparring; but the con- 
tinued good-will of neighbors and fellow-boarders 
is the best evidence of the boys’ gentlemanliness. 
Indeed, their courtesy and chivalry throughout the 
trip added much to the comfort and happiness: of 
the whole party. 

The last afternoon was spent in packing bundles 
and making ready for an early start the following 
morning. 


HOW DICK MADE A STAND 
_ BY KATE L, BROWN. 
NE pleasant Sunday afternoon in June a group 
O of four boys were returning home from the 
Church of Our Elder Brother. 

Their way led along a lakeside drive bordered 
with green turf, where daisies showed their golden 
hearts, and saucy clover heads nodded in the 
breeze. 

‘What are you going to do for the rest of the 
day, boys?” asked Bert Allen, as he skimmed a 
flat pebble over the dancing blue waters. 

“Read my library book, and eat, I guess. There’s 
nothing else to do on Sunday after you’ve done 
ehurch and Sunday School.” 


: Every Other Sunday. 


This came from Tom Lane, and Fred Hawes 
added, “I could go to ride with the folks it I want 
to, but there isn’t much fun squeezed in with a lot 
of young ones. Guess I shall go to the five o’clock 
meeting at the Congregational. We fellows sit on 
the back seats and whisper and haye a first-rate 
time. Then we go home with the girls after 
wards.” 

“ Suppose we all go,” said Dick Farnam, a new 
boy, who had lived in Fairville but a few months. 

The boys stared, for Dick was not just the per- 
son whom they would expect to find laughing and 
whispering on the back seats at a religous meeting. 

He never preached, nor did he spend much time 
in criticising the conduct of others. He was a 
merry boy among boys, fond of all manly sports, 
but quietly and steadily holding himself to work at 
its time, and yielding always to proper authority. 

Dick laughed at their puzzled faces. “I’m in 
éarnest,” he said, “I zeny want to go and see what 
they do.” 

“Oh, I can tell you, fast enough,” replied Bert ; 
“they sing a lot, and pray a lot, and say just the 
same things every time. They are always so glad 
they are there, and they promise to lead one soul to 
Jesus the coming year, and they hope something 
may be said that will win some soul to Christ.” 

The other boys laughed, but Dick did not join 
them. 

“T suppose you think we are regular heathen,” 
said Tom, uncomfortably, for he loved Dick, and 

craved his good opinion. : 

“No, indeed,” said Dick, pleasantly, then adding 
with a gentle seriousness, “I do think we ought 
to be the last to give a hard judgment.’ 

“Why?” chorused the other boys, still more 
astonished. 

“We should be truer to the teaching we get 
there,” pointing to the spire of the little gray stone 
church that rose behind them among the blossom. 
ing orchard trees. 

Seeing the boys looking rather blankly, he con- 
tinued. “ Dr. Norris tells us every Sunday in some 
form or other that we must respect the opinions of 
others, even if we don’t share them. Now if these 
people believe what they say, and it helps them, we 
have no right to make fun.” 

“ We don’t mean anything,” said Bert awkwardly- 
“You can go to-night and see for yourself what it ’s 
like.” 

“Perhaps you have some leanings that way and 
we shall see you come out on their side.” This was 
from Fred, who had been watching his friend rather 
anxiously. 

“T know what you mean,” replied Dick, smiling, 
“and you needn’t worry. My dear grandfather 
was a minister of our church, so was uiy father. I 
don’t know that I shall be, but at any rate I am a 
firm Unitarian and shall always be one, and I love 
ite’ 

There was a silence after this little burst of en- 
thusiasm. The boys were moved more than they 
would have cared confess. They had the uncon- 
scious faith in Dick that genuineness always wins. 

Was their friend, then, really religious @ 

They.thought of Dick on the foot-ball field, yell- 
ing and tumbling and clawing with the rest, or 
in his white flannels playing tennis with a bevy of 
laughing girls. 

A vision of Dick careering along like a young 
Centaur on his bicycle came to them. He seemed 
allied to.all that was warm, human, and full of color, 


yet was there not an underneath something that 


was the source and heart of it all, and could that 
“something ” be the real thing, — the true religion 
in which all hearts instinctively believe ? 

It is not natural, however, for the genuine, 
healthy boy to remain long awed; and after a 
moment or so the four boys were chatting of other 
things. They separated at the park entrance after 
agreeing upon a time and place of meeting. 

Just before the opening hymn the four boys en- 
tered the vestry of the Congregational Church. 
The back seats were filled, so they were obliged to 


go one side of the main aisle and about half way up 

Fred did not like so conspicuous a position, and 
his face grew red. Just behind them was a row of 
High School girls, but in front and on either side 
elderly people. 

The service went on about as Bert had described. 
There was a good deal of noise from the were 
seats, but our boys, in their prominent position, back 
obliged to conduct themselves with the utmost 
propriety. 

The meeting was nearly over when something 
occurred that created a great sensation among the 
boys and girls. Dick had been sitting perfectly 
motionless, with a look on his face that his mates 
could not quite fathom. It was a blending of keen 
attention and earnest thought with an added some- 
thing that could only be felt, not named. 

Suddenly he rose and faced the whole assembly. 

“T’ve been thinking of a verse of one of the 
hymns of my own church,” he said, ina natural, _ 
boyish fashion, — modestly, yet with ease. 


“Tn the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time ; - oe 

All the light of saered story S 
Clusters round its head sublime.’ 


“Now as we read Roman history we find that the — 
cross is the symbol of shame and not glory. But — 
to-day we put it on our churches and we wearit on — 
our breasts and we sing of it and love it. What 
has made this change? I think we must all grant Pi 
ahas the Christ has. 

“If we read his life ever so slightly we must see 
how faithful and loving and glorious it was. He 
has taken away the shame of the cross, and now we 
may glory in it. : 

“To me the cross means faithfulness unto death, 
and I cannot imagine a better leader than the one 
who made it mean that. So Iam glad to try and 
follow him.” 

The vestry was very still as Dick walked back to 
his place. His few simple words had impressed the 
hearts of young and old. He had used no stock 
phrases, and no suspicion of cant clung about his 
words. It was the genuine testimony of one who 
had a conviction upon a matter that is after all 
very simple, and who gave his testimony as a mat- 
ter-of-fact, natural thing. i 

A moment later the pastor rose for a few parting 
words before the benediction. ‘I have been deeply 
interested in what our young friend has said,” he 
began; “and no truer word has been spoken. I 
only wish every one of us could give such a testi- 
mony.” 

The four friends walked quietly home together 
under a star-lit sky. { 
Tom had thrown his arm around Dick’s neck, and 
the two were silent for a long time. At last he said, — 
hesitatingly “ Dick, why did you do it?” “Yes,” 
chimed in Bert, mournfully, “we are going to lose 
you, sure as fate. You are going to get gooder and 

gooder until you won’t know us poor sinners.” 

“That will never be,” cried Dick, ardently; “ we 
four must just hang together. But honestly, boys, 
I do want you to understand me, and not to be 
afraid of me just because — well, perhaps I’ve set- 
tled some things that you have only begun to think 
about. I didn’t get up to-night to show off or be-— 
cause I felt myself better than any one else. But I 
do believe in just what I said: I am not ashamed 
to have people know just where I stand or who my 
leader is. Boys, don’t you know, people think that 
we Unitarians don’t honor and love Christ. It 
came over me as I sat there,—here are ail these 
people owning their leader, and we Unitarians are — 
silent, letting everybody think we don’t care. Now 
I could n’t stand that when I remembered all that 
Dr. Norris teaches us, and Miss Grey, too. We 
can’t do things just as others do, or believe always” 
as they do. But Christ is our leader, just the same, — 
and we can meet them there. We’ve got to meet 
in heaven, and it does seem sensible to begin it 
here. You see I’ve heard these things discussed _ 
much, perhaps that’s why my mind i is made up.” 


iP 
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Every Other Sunday. 


“Tread something the other day that seemed 
‘awful queer, but I guess I begin to see through it,” 
said Fred, with a curious little quiver. “I can’t 
quote it, but it was about an old fellow —a heathen, 
I guess — who said about Christ that whether he 


was God or a man, at any rate he would follow 
him to the ends of the earth.” 


-. 


“That is just it,” said Dick, earnestly. “ He is 
_our leader, and if we would follow him we must try 


and be like him. I’m sure the way ought to be 


clear with so many to help us,— Dr. Norris, Miss 
Grey, our parents. If we do half they tell us we 
will at least be on the right road.” 

“T’m not going to make fun on the back seats 
any more,” said Bert, “I guess it’s rather small-boy 
business.” / 

_ The conversation ended at this point at the park 
entrance, and the boys separated for their several 
homes. 


.. They did not dream how much influence this 


evening would have over their lives. We seldom 
realize the great deciding moments. We only, 
some day, find that we cannot go back to the same 
old lives and the same careless thoughts. As Dick 
had insisted, they all “hung together,’ one in 
heart and purpose even when. widely separated. 
And if each one could have analyzed,.he would 
have acknowledged that the new impulse came 
‘when Dick made his stand. 


' 


By a: | TRUE NOBILITY. 


TRUE worth is in being, not seeming, — 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good thing, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth... 


We get back our mete as we measure, — 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and feel pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 

The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin or wren, 

But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses 
Helps more than the thing which it gets ; 
\ For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great or of smali; 
But just in the doing and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 
ALICE Cary. 


TWO BOUQUETS. 
BY REY. RICHARD METCALF. 


HB children, Minnie and Ethel, came home one 

' day last spring from a ramble in the woods. 

I was too sick to go out myself, and hal 
therefore asked them to bring me specimens of 
what there was to see among the trees. Long be- 
fore they reached the house, I could see, from the 
window of my sick room, that they had had very 
_ different experiences. Minnie came skipping up 


‘the stairs, and opening my door eagerly, said in - 


_ her merriest tone, — 
“Oh, mother! you don’t know how beautiful 


everything is there! just look in my apron!” 


And I did lookin. There were the first wild 
azaleas of the season, both the pink andthe white, 


' and some wild crab-apple blossoms — what can be 


Se 


lovelier than they ¢ And a yellow moccasi-flower, 
‘which Minnie called a lady’s slipper; and violets 
of every shape and color. How I did wish that I 
could get well, and go to see where all these beau- 
tiful things were growing! A perfect Paradise 
those woods must be! 


By that time Ethel entered the room, with 
muddy hands and torn dress, which looked as if she 
had had a hard time. 

“Well, Ethel, have you been to the Garden of 
Eden, too?” I inquired. 

“‘T didn’t see any Eden about it,” she answered, 
“except the big snakes. It is the worst place I 
ever got into. There were snakes, toads, and frogs, 
rocks, thorns, and mud-holes, such as I never want 
to see again. 

“But what kind of flowers did you find,” I asked. 

“Here they are in my apron,” she replied, and 
sure enough, there they were! There was a Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, almost dead; a deadly nightshade, 
not quite blossomed out; some yellow celandine 
she had picked along the wall; a few not very 
sweet-smelling leaves of what the children call 
skunk cabbage; while round the whole the per- 


verse girl had wound some sprays of the ivy, which — 


never poisons her, but which would make me sick 
for a month if I should touch it. 

“And so that is what I should find, if I should 
walk in the woods myself,” I said to her. 

“Yes,” she answered, “ these, and plenty more of 
the same kind.” 

She spoke ina very peevish tone, but in a mo- 
ment she burst iuto a laugh, and said, — 

“Tf yon should go there, mother, you would quote 
to the woods those lines you repeated to Minnie and 
me, last night:— ~ 


«Some flow’rets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all!’ 


That night, when they had gone to bed, and neu- 
ralgia kept me awake, I fell to thinking about those 
two bouquets. How different they were! and yet 
they both were brought from the same woods. 


‘The beautiful flowers which I kept by my bedside, 


and the repulsive weeds that were only fit to throw 
away, — all were growing among the same trees. 

The truth was that Minnie went in a happy 
frame of mind, determined to get the sweetest 
offering she could for me; while Ethel started out 
in a perverse spirit, and tried to see how hideous a 
collection she could make. 

Well, thought I, that’s the way we all treat 
the world. Those who look for the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good, find it, and are cheered and 
comforted by it. Those who look for the hideous, 
the mean, the false, the bad, find that; and they are 
depressed and saddened by it. We find almost al- 
ways just what we look for; and she is a wise 
child who searches for the brightest and the best. 

There are two sides to every sickness, sorrow, or 
affliction, — the side of hope and that of despair, the 
side of comfort and that of despondency, the side of 
divine promise and the side of human fear. What 
a good thing it would be for us all if we could gaze 
at the hope and let the despair alone, if we could 
dwell on the comfort and lose sight of the despond- 
ency, if we could think so steadily of the divine 
promises of God as to forget our earthly fears! 

One of the apostles told his friends not to think 
all the time of the Christ who died, but to remember 
also that Christ has arisen; and we ought not to 
grieve so much over the Good Fridays, when our 
blessings are taken from us, as to forget the Easter 
Sundays, when we shall find again all that was near- 
est and dearest. There is truly a black side to the 
cloud, but I thank God there is also a silver lining 
to it. 

Last year one of my girls was looking at the 
dark side, and the other at the bright side; but 
this year, I am glad to say they are looking, both 
of them, at the same silver lining, the heavenly 
side of life. 


Three roots bear up Dominion, —Knowledge, Will ; 

These twain are strong, but stronger yet the third, 

Obedience ; ’tis the great tap-root that_still, 

Knit round the rock of Duty, is not stirred, 

Though Heaven-loosed tempests spend their utmost 
skill. LowELL. 


One thorn of experience is worth a whole 
wilderness of warning. LOWELL. 
Children are God’s apostles, day by day 
Sent forth to preach of love, and hope, and peace. 
LOWELL. 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS.—NO. 8. 
“ The Adopted Kittens.” 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 


N a pleasant little city in New York State, there 
lives, at this very moment, the dear friendly 
pussy you are going to hear a true story 

about. 

He is a gray-and-white pussy; his name is 
Tom, and he lives with his dear master and 
mistress and ‘‘ The Baby.” 

It was Tom’s home before the angels sent the 
dear little.baby there; and though Tom loves that 
baby and likes to lie beside him and purr, I 
suspect, since Baby came, Tom is sometimes 
lonely. Every one isso devoted to the baby 
there is not quite as much time to pet and play 
with Tom as there used to be. 

Perhaps Tom thought if every one was too 
busy to play with him, he would huni up a play- 
mate for himself; or perhaps he thought if a human 
baby amused his master so much, a cat-baby might 
amuse him; or perhaps he thought it a pity some 
other little cat should not share his pleasant home. 
We can only guess at the thoughts which passed 
through his little gray-and-white head and wonder 
about them. He can not tell us why, one morn- 
ing, he came into the kitchen bringing in his mouth 
alittle white kitten about a month-old, which he 
dropped before the kitchen fire, then rubbed 
against the cook, and purred, and cried, and made 
it very plain he wanted her to give the little cat 
some food. When milk was brought, Tom looked 
very pleased, and watched with evident satisfaction 
the kitten lap it up. 

As soon as kitty had finished, Tom picked him 
up in his mouth again and trotted off with him 
to his own bed in the cellar. There he kept him 
three weeks, going for him before each meal, 
bringing him to the kitchen, and taking him back 
after he had been fed. : 

One day —alas for poor kitty!— Tom had him 
out in the garden, while the hose was being used 
on the garden walk; and the poor silly little thing, 
not knowing any better, ran under the water from 
the, hose and was drowned. 

Tom was sorry to lose him. He did not tell 
his friends so, but they feel sure of it, because it 
was only a few weeks before Tom brought an- 
other kitty to be fed. This time he had selected 
a larger one, no doubt hoping he would know 
enough to keep away from the hose. 

He did know enough; he knew that, and a great 
many other things too, and had quite a will of his 
own besides. Poor Tom had very little comfort 
with his second adopted child, who did not like to 
go where Tom wanted to take him, or to be 
managed at all. One day he ran away, and Tom 
was left alone again. : 

Do you think Tom was discouraged ? 

Not a bit. Only a few weeks passed before 
Tom appeared with a third kitten, which he 
brought into the kitchen just as he had the first and 
second ones, and after cook had fed him, took him 
to his own bed in the cellar for a nap. 

This kitten Tom has now, and takes the most 
fatherly care of, never forgetting to bring it to the 
kitchen for its meals, always putting the little thing 
to bed at night, where he himself sleeps. He takes 
every care of it, plays with and pets it; and he and 
the kitten are the best of friends. 

Where he got the kittens from and why he wants 
one, his friends can only guess. Tom never 
tells; but his friends hope, and I am sure you and 
I, too, hope this' kitten may grow up to be a com- 
fort to Tom, and will neither run away or be 
drowned, 
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Beery Other Sunday. 


——— 


GALILEE. 


—< 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


God is our Shepherd 
Therefore we will follow him; 

God is our Father 
Therefore we will love him; 

God is our King, 
Therefore we will obey him. 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 


Dear Farner Time, — Are congratulations still 
in order? If so, let me offer mine upon the latest 
arrival — 1893 —in your large family. This new- 
comer promises to be as interesting as any of your 
children, and I regret that owing to your infirmities 
you were not able to be present at the world’s 
birthday party given in his honor. ; 

Several people spoke of you and wondered what 
had become of you. When I told them that you 
were obliged to keep somewhat in the background, 
one interested friend said, “ Yes, but he never. shall 
have a back seat as long as we are left who love 
him.” 

Lucinda and the black cat are sitting in the arm- 
chair as I write, fast asleep. There is not a sound 
to be heard except the crackling of the oak sticks in 
the fireplace ; and my dear friend, this is the way it 
always was before the children came to live with 
us. 

How people used to laugh, whenever I expressed 
myself as to children and how to treat them! I 
knew as well as if they had told me that they were 
thinking, “ Old maids’ children are always the best 
behaved.” 

Now I can put my theories into practice, for as 
you have probably heard I have two children to care 
for as my very own. 

Elderly people tire easily, I know; and I do hope 
it will not weary you if I tell you how it all hap- 
pened. 


had lost my senses. 


One day last spring I was chosen one of a com-: 


mittee to visit the Home at the Corners. 

You know I have always loved children; and 
while not very young myself, I do not forget I was a 
child once, and while I can criticise, I also sym- 
pathize with them very often. 

While passing through the different rooms of the 
Home, my attenticn was attracted to a boy and 
girl who stood near the window, so busily talking 
they never looked up as I entered. 

“You will write me, Frank,” I heard the girl say. 
“Tt almost kills me to. have you go. Oh, why 
did n’t we both die when mother did?” She threw 
herself upon the sofa, burried her head in her hand, 
and sobbed and sobbed. I can almost hear those 
sobs again. 

I turned to leave, for I felt I had no right to stay 
there; but something made me go up to that poor 
little forlorn bundle of humanity. You know my 
old Quaker ancestors would have called that voice 
the leading of the Spirit, and I am inclined to think 
it wa. 

By urging I gradually learned the whole story, 
The children were orphans, without money or 
friends, and waiting at the home until something 
suitable should appear for them. That morning tlie 
boy was to leave for a farm in western New York. 
and the little girl’s heart was breaking 

I slipped out of the room when I could leave, and 
asked if the story were true; for you know it is 
frequently said that women’s hearts often run away 
with their heads. 

Well, you can guess the rest of it. Lucinda, 
who is not as young as she was once, thought I 
I told her I was tired of mov- 
ing around in a peck measure, and meant to choose 
a broader field to work in. 

Now, Father Time, you will be my friend, and I 
can depend upon you as I always have done. You 
have had so much experience that I shall trust to 
your wisdom, and often call upon you, if I may, for 
suggestions as to the way an old maid can bring up 
two bright, handsome, and I can now say, jolly 
children. » 

You shall hear from me later. 

Yours for all time, 


Aunt Lovisa. 


‘ all the time. 


THAT QUIET GIRL. 
7. 1 dn Hour Parts. — Part Ii, 
BY KATE BURLEIGH. 


SHE end of the third year drew nigh, 
this third year which would termi- 
nate her school life here and bring 
over her Uncle Campbell. Bessie 
thought of it with delight, and then 
shrank a little with dread. She 
hardly knew whether her Uncle Campbell would 
be pleased or disappointed in her. Bessie was not 
vain of her personal appearance, — indeed she was 
not self-conscious at all. She felt quite sure that she 
had done well with her studies, but she regretted 
that she had so little of greatness to show him; and 
she thought that on the whole, as she was not quick | 
nor brilliant, she must be disappointing to him, 

' She had decided that she was not brilliant like 
most of the American girls, by the occurrence of 
one evening. She was invited to a party given by 
one of her classmates, Allie Jones; and after play- 
ing a good number of standard, well-worn games, 
she suggested one that she had seen the older folks 
playing in England. It was that of acting out 
words, and it happened to be new to this party of 
girls. They, as it turned out, were delighted. It 
kept them merry a long time. The word now de- 
cided on by the party in the room was “ mischief.” 
Bessie had pretty hard work with it. When two 
girls came before the audience, and after tossing 
a ball back and forth several times, which one girl 
contrived never to catch at all, but to miss con- 
stantly, most girls would have guessed “miss” at 
once, but Bessie guessed the syllable to mean 
“play.” When the last half of the word was 
ted out, Bessie concluded the being covered 
with war-paint and feathers to mean “Indian” or 
“savage, but never once thought of the right 
word, “chief.” 

She was staring hard at the fireplace, and cozy 
open fire in it, trying to catch some spark of in- 
spiration, some clue to what it miglit be, when she 
suddenly started forward, pointing to a lamp on a 
bracket in the back parlor which was in a dreadful 
condition. “Look!” she exclaimed, going toward 
it all the time. ‘“ Oh,” said Allie Jones, “what 
shall we do? It will explode in a moment!” And 
indeed that danger seenied imminent: The flame 
was of a scarlet color, seeming to reach down into 
the lamp. The chimney was already black; and 
while one girl screamed, and Allie stood still and 
wrung her hands, one girl fainted quite away. But 
our Bessie, after one short moment of indecision, 
seized a fine felt table-cover, and wrapping it around 
her hands, took hold of the handle and carried the 
lamp out through the side door on to the lawn, 
holding it out at arm’s length and trembling a little 
Strange to say, after she had turned 
down the thumb screw, — which was very hot to 
the touch, — as far as she could, and ran away from 
it, the whole lamp cooled slowly down, and no ex- 
plosion occurred. The flame died out, much to 
every body’s surprise. i 

When Bessie came in again, to cover her own 
confusion at coming into a crowded room end find- 
ing every eye fixed on her alone, she said apolo- 
getically, “I am afraid that I have ruined your 
cover, Mrs. Jones;” but Mrs. Jones came quickly 
toward Bessie, and kissed her on both cheeks. 
“You dear, brave little girl! Did you come over — 
from England to save our lives and homes, as well 
as rescue our babies when they are in danger? I 
have always taken to you; now I love you, and if 
there are more little maids over there at all like 
you, please send us an importation.” Bessie flushed ~ 
up as usual, and wanted to hide somewhere; but — 
after all, her heart responded to Mrs. Jones’s — 
caresses. Ss 

Nothing was talked of by the girls at her school — 
in the leisure hours for several days but Bessie’s — 
coolness and courage in emergencies, and of course 
her teachers and her mother made much of bay 
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‘not, alas, good. 
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THE BABY’S CHARIOT. 


All these things her Uncle Campbell was to hear, 
but Bessie never would have told him of them her- 
self. Bessie was excessively modest. She was 
wondering one day what she should say to him, 
how should she answer his questions,— for he would 
ask enough of them, she was sure,— when suddenly a 
brilliant idea occurred to her. She would appear 
before him wearing a shield, on which her record 
should be inscribed ; and he should read for himself. 

Before Sir Walter had gone away from America, 
he had read to her the story of young Sir Percival, 
a simple lad brought up in seclusion by his mother, 
who, having lost many dear ones in the wars, deter- 
mined he should not wear armor, but young Per 
cival thought differently. He determined to enter 
the lists and perform great deeds like the other 
knights. He commenced by earning for himself a 
suit of armor, while yet in plain country garb; but 
he must wear a perfectly blank shield until he had 
done noble deeds, and earned great renown, — deeds 
fit to be graven on his shield. Percival went on, 
and upward, Famous he became, and at last was 
rated second only to Sir Launcelot of the Lake, 
whom no man could resist. He was called the 
bravest and best of all King Arthur's knights of the 
Round able, for Launcelot, though very great, was 
“Percival, the Good,” he was 
styled in those times. “Now, Bessie,” he had 
added, in conclusion, “you have a blank shield-as 
yet; but do not let me find it blank when I come 
back in three years’ time. Something should be 
graven there that you will be glad for me to read.” 

At these serious words Bessie tried to conjure up 
a smile, and said that she hoped not to disappoint 
him, but she was inwardly awed, and wondered 
what a quiet little maid like herself could do worth 
being recorded by anybody. Then she thought no 
more of the figure of the shield; it passed from her 


mind. 


Now, however, both the humor and the con- 
yenience of the plan struck her, and she concluded 


it would be a fine thing to take him at his word 
literally. There was a month and more yet to 
elapse before Sir Walter’s arrival, and.that was 
plenty of time for her friends to think up what to 
write. 

Bessie was at this time pushing her studies at her 
hardest, and staying in the college building a good 
deal more than was required of her. One night, 
feeling tired and cramped with study, and having 
an intense longing to take a run before dark, she 
went alone through a narrow road, expecting an 
hour of exercise before teatime. Her road bor- 
dered the steam railroad track, and once in a while 
her eyes would turn toward the shining steel rails, 
as she liked even now to see our American trains 
come in. She considered our whole system in- 
finitely better than the railway carriages at home, 
and frankly said so, No train came along for 
some time, when suddenly she found to her horror 
that three lengths of rail had been torn up, and 
placed at an angle from the track pointing over the 
banking. Bessie remembered two things quickly : 
first, that she had nothing red or bright about her, 
and worse still, that it was growing dark rapidly, 
and such a flag could not be seen if she had had it. 
She consulted her watch, and was terrified at the 
very small amount’ of time allowed her to get any 
light or lantern to swing in front of the next train, 
which was a fast one. She pressed her hands to 
her temples and tried to compel thought; when sud- 
denly appeared on the main road, a little farther 
from the track,'’a small torch-light procession of 
boys, with colored lights, red, white, and blue. This 
was,an election year, and the boys were drilling 
vigorously for the fall campaign. Bessie flew across 
the road, begging those boys who had red lights 
to follow her, and telling them it was a matter of 
life and death. She asked them to stand in the 
middle of the track and wave their lanterns the 
moment they heard the train coming. She pro- 


‘vided herself with a lantern and stood in front of 


them all, and made them promise not to move from 
the track till the train began to stop. Bessie’s plan 
was the right one; the train stopped in good season, 
and then she drew a long breath. The engineer, 
fireman, conductor, and many passengers jumped 
out to investigate such an unusual proceeding, —a 
halt in or very near the woods, in the dusk, and at 
just the time when the train was known tobe hurry- 
ing on to the next station, to connect with another 
road, Many and loud were the praises and thanks 
of those astonished people. Such a catastrophe, 
timely averted! but such a slight little maid ! 

It never occurred to Bessie that she had done 
anything heroic, or anything more than a dozen 
others from the college would have done. She 
went back to her school as soon as she could, but 
could not eat; and there seemed to rise before her 
eyes a vision of a torn-up track, a winding train 
with a dazzling, blinding head-light, rushing on to 
its destruction. Bessie found that she could not 
sleep for a long time, but at last, with a prayer of 
thanksgiving that she was able to save them, she 
sank on her pillow overwhelmed with fatigue. 

Soon after this Bessie remembered her plan, and 
it was time to carry it into execution; she gota 
good pattern of a shield and cut it from thick, fine, 
light gray bristol-board, as near silver color as she 
could get. She then told her mother and her favor- 
ite teacher, Miss Poole, of her project, and asked 
them to write on it, and tien leave a little space 
for her best friend’s, Lucy Winchester’s, testimony. 
She declared that they could write what they chose, 
then she and her uncle would read it together; then 
she meekly asked them “to make her record as 
good as they honestly could.” 

Her teacher smiled. Such a dear little white 
soul as this was! ‘‘I’en her failings leaned to vir- 
tue’s side.” She said nothing, but inwardly glowed 
with satisfaction at what,she could write. 

The momentous day arrived when Sir Walter 
Campbell was expected, He might come any hour, 


go 
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any minute. They could not know exactly when 
the steamer would get in, nor whether he was to 
go straight to them out there or transact some 
business first in town. He did come, when Bessie 
was out but near by. He was talking earnestly 
with the others; and Bessie heard him, and hastily 
got a maid to buckle her shield on and put a 
loose jacket over all. Then she entered the 
parlor, pausing a moment on the threshold; his 
kindly face turned toward her, and she hurried for- 
ward to welcome him. He instinctively rose, 
“What fine young woman was this?” he thought, 
He had left a slight, neat, rather pretty little maid, 
when he went away three years ago, but a vision 
of loveliness now appeared*before him. Could this 
be his Bessie MeKenzie? This is what he saw: A 
graceful, pliant figure, not too slim, with a perfect 
head and face; the hair a mass of beautiful chest- 
nut locks, not rough, but with glint and sheen 
everywhere; eyes almost black-gray with dark 
silky lashes; a complexion of roses and cream, and 
& very sweet mouth. 

She looked, somehow, very uncommon, yet not 
heavenly, and not angelic at all, at which Sir 
Walter rejoiced. A happy, healthy little soul, 
aglow with life and hope. Not shy nor diffident, 
but not in the least forward nor bold, and what a 
fine carriage! He was charmed before she said a 
word to him; how much more so after he had 
heard her sweet, musical voice. 

“Uncle,” she said hesitatingly to him after a 
little while, “ You do not perhaps know whether 
you are so glad to see me or not. You have not 
read my shield, you know. I did not inscribe it; 
my friends have done it for me. 
what it says. Read it aloud to me.” 

Her uncle held her before him, and commenced 
to read it aloud, and this is the record inscribed. 
Miss Poole’s remarks and the principal’s came first. 

[ Lo be continued.] 


ONE MITE. 
BY CARLE LIEMER. 


T was Sunday afternoon. Tom Dayton sat in 

an old wooden rocker by the window, gazing 

at a solitary tree, that was trying its best to leaf 
out in the warm sunshine. 

“ Nothing’s strong round here,” he muttered, 
“even that tree looks sickly, and what hope is 
there for me! Oh dear, if I only could get well !” 

Just then the sound of merry voices came up 
through the open door, and in a moment several 
boys rushed in exclaiming, ‘ How are you, Tom?” 

‘* Not much better,” said the boy, in a hopeless 
kind of way. 

“What does the doctor say?” asked Lem 
Johnson. . 

‘‘ He says if I could go to the sea-shore I'd get 
well fast, but he might as well say if I could go 
to the moon.” 

“Sea-shore! ’? repeated Dick Snow. 
sive place that.” 

‘Yes, ’cause I'd have to stay three weeks. My 
cousin’s going to some farm near the ocean for 
five dollars a week, and he’d take me if Mamma 
could only pay the board.” 

Hal Davis watched Tom’s pale face as he 
spoke, and at once began deliberating on some 
way to raise the money. 

‘ What are you thinking about, Hal? you look 
as solemn as an owl,” said Lem. ‘Is it the 
widow’s mite?” 

_ ‘Not exactly,” returned Hal. “That was our 
lesson to-day, Tom,’’ be added, “and it would 
surprise you how much Professor Aiken got out 
of it.” y 

‘‘ He said there were two ways of spelling 
mite,” put in Lem, “ m-i-g-h-t and m-i-t-e, and 
both come together in the widow’s offering, ‘cause 


“« Expen- 


I do not know 


there has been such a might of influence come out 
of it through all these centuries. Her sacrifice 
and —”’ 

“ Think of the fame, though,” interrupted Dick, 
‘¢Most nineteen hundred years! whew! That’s 
the greatest!” ; 

“Fame!” exclaimed Tom, “what’s that to 
health!” And he threw himself back with a tired 
sigh. 4 
Every Sunday these boys came to tell Tom 
about the lesson, but to-day he seemed ‘so tired 
they left early. As they walked home Hal said 
‘Look here, boys can’t we send Tom to the 
shore ?”? 

“Fifteen dollars!” ejaculated Dick. “You 
must take us for millionaires giving from our 
abundance.”’ 

“ Oh, no, I only ask a little of the widow’s 
sacrifice.” 

“All right,” said Dick. “ To-morrow Yl get 
ten dollars—my monthly allowance, and I'll 
give you a mite.” 

“Ditto,” said Lem. 

“Well! I must say—” Hal stopped, for an 
idea struck him, and fumbling in his pockets, he 
brought out a piece of paper and pencil. “ Will 
you fellows write that down heré?”’ he asked, 

“ Most obligingly,” returned Dick; and when 
the promises were written the paper was consigned 
to Hal’s pocket. 

The next morning before school hours Dick 
stopped at his desk and the boy next him ex- 
claimed, “ Holloa, Creesus! Won’t your benevo- 
lence bust you some day, — giving five dollars to 
send Tom to the seashore ? ”” 

“Five dollars! You’re crazy.” _ 

“ Well; Hal isn’t; and he said so.” 

“ Where is that moonshiner ?” And Dick ran 
into a recitation-room, where Hal was studying, 
and where Professor Aiken was examining lesson 
papers. 

“Look here, Hal,” he cried, “what do you 
mean by telling round that lie about my giving 
five dollars to send Tom away ?”’ 

“Don’t you tell me I lie,’ exclaimed Hal, 
threateningly. 

“You lie if you call half a farthing five 
dollars.” 

“Shut up!” cried Hal, angrily. 

A group of boys soon collected; and Professor 
Aiken — also their Sunday-School teacher — 
walked over to investigate the matter. 

Hal explained, and handed the professor the 
paper of subscriptions. “ Would n’t you think 
from that, sir, that Dick intended giving five 
dollars? He expressly says ‘the widow’s mite.’ 
She gave two; they were all she had. Therefore 
one would be half.’’ 

“That certainly would be a strict interpreta- 
tion. Still, Dick is not bound to give more than 
the half-farthing, if that is what he intended, or 
Lem either.” 

“Oh, Ill stand by my benevolence,” said 
Lem, laughing. “It only shows the unexpected 
m-i-g-h-t of a mite; does n’t it, sir?” 

Dick found himself a minority of one; and 
when Hal extended his hand and said, “ Shake, 
Dick, and give what you like,’? he exclaimed as 
heartily, “ Take the five dollars, Hal. Ill try 
the widow’s sacrifice for once.” % 

“You have done well, my boys,” said the 
professor. ‘I will give five, too.” 

Hal collected altogether twenty-two dollars ; 
and after school the boys counted it out on the 
table by Tom’s chair. 

“That is to take you to the ocean,” said Hal, 
“and something over.” 


Tom watched the counting in a bewildered 
sort of way. He could not believe his good 
fortune. Was he really to lie on the sand, to 
listen to the music of the waves, and fill his lungs 
with invigorating air? His great delight and 
his mother’s gratitude repaid the boys for any 
sacrifice they made. 

‘And it all came out of our Sanday-School 
lesson!” exclaimed Hal. 

‘“‘ Or rather only one of the widow’s mites,” 
put in Lem, 


HOW JACK WENT TO MARKET. 
BY ANNIE RUSS MILLIS. 


OW Jack!” said mamma, “I want you to do 
some errands for me as soon as you finish 
breakfast. Grandma is coming to lunch, and 

you must order a quart of oysters, a dozen oranges, 
and two pounds of grapes. Have them sent to the 
house at once.” : ‘ 

“ Yes, mamma!” answered Jack, “I love to go 
to the store for you, and I won’t forget a single 
thing. : 

He trudged down the street, counting over on 
his fingers oysters, oranges, grapes, to be sure and 
remember them, feeling very proud all the while 
that he was able to go to market for mamma all 
alone. 

At the corner he met Dick Jordan, with his fish- 
ing pole over his shoulder and beside him, running 
and barking, his little dog Ture. Jack loved dogs, 
and was delighted when Dick said, “Come along, 
Jack, to the river; and while I fish you can play 
with Ture and keep him from going into the water, 
and then I will lend you my fishpole and we can 
have great fun.” 

Jack forgot entirely that he had been sent on an 
errand ; and they ran merrily down to the bank of 
the river, talking as fast as ever they could. They 
had a fine time between the dog and the fishing- 
pole. To be sure they did not catch any fish; but 
they were not much disappointed, for Ture showed 
off all his funny little tricks, playing “dead dog,” 


‘sitting up to beg, and offering his paw in a solemn 


fashion. 

At last Dick said, ‘‘ Well! Ture is the smart- 
est dog you ever saw; he knows as much as any 
boy. Mamma sends him to market to buy his 
own meat, with a little basket in his mouth. She 
puts some money in the basket, and Ture gives the 
basket to the market man. He takes out the 
money and puts in the meat, and Ture comes home 
with it all safe. Oh! but one day he did n’t, though. 
What do you think! I was looking out the window, 
and I saw him coming home; and he met Fido 
Green. He don’t like that dog at all, so he set 
down the basket and began to bark; then he started 
for him. When he was not looking a big dog saw 
the meat in the basket and ran off with it. So 
when Ture went back after the basket the meat 
was gone, and he had to bring it home empty. He 
looked very ashamed when mamma scolded him.” 

‘While Dick was telling this story Ture whined, 
and his tail stopped wagging and hung forlornly 
down, and he had altogether a very mortified air. 

Just then the town clock struck eleven, and Jack 
thought of the oysters, oranges, and grapes he had 
been sent to buy. It seemed to him he was a more 
careless messenger than the little dog, and he started 
off at a run for the store, leaving Dick to get home 
with his dog and fishing-pole as best he could. 

At half past eleven mamma was looking out the 
window, wondering why her lunch had not come, 
when she had sent word it must be delivered at 
once, and where Jack could be all this long time, 
when she spied a little figure trotting up the street 
with a can in one hand and a large paper bundle on 
the other arm. It proved to be Jack, who hurried 
breathlessly in, gasping out, “Oh, mamma! is it too 
late for Gramma’s lunch? I forgot all about your 
errands, and I went a fishing with Dick, and I’ve 
been a naughty boy, and I brought all the things 
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home myself when I did remember, ’cause there 


-and we send them to you. 
_ Hayward Daggett;” the second, ‘Courtship of Miles 


was n’t any wagon there; and will you please for- 
give me ‘cause I didn’t mind you; and I never will 
any more.” 

Mamma kisssed the little red face, and said, “ I 
can always forgive little Jack when he tells me the 
truth. Sit down here and get rested and cool, and 
then go in and see Grandma. She wondered where 
you were.” So Jack sat in the rocking chair on 
the shady -back piazza and ate a cookie Bridget 
gave him, while she murmured : — 

“Well! the idee o’ sindin the loikes 0’ him to 
market; sure he’s only a baby, any way !” 

That night wheu he went to bed Jack told mamma 
about how Ture went to Market. ‘“ But I can do 
better than he did, can’t I, mamma? ’Sides I did n’t 
lose anything after I got it; I held on tight —so 
tight; ” and clasping mamma’s hand tightly he 


fell asleep. 


LETTER-BOX. 


TAUNTON, MAss, 


Epiror oF Every OTHER SuNDAY: 
Dear Sir, — We solved the Enigmas XIV. and XV., 
The first one is ‘‘ Parker 


Standish,” ‘‘ Hiawatha,” and ‘‘ Evangeline.” 
Your friends, 
; Sopu1A ReEeEp. 
CATHERINE REED. 


: GREENFIELD, Mass 


. Dear Eprtror, —I am a girl aged twelve years, and 
belong to the Unitarian Sunday School in Greenfield. 
I take the Every Orner Sunpay, and like it very 
much. I enjoy solving the enigmas, and the other 
puzzles that the girls about my age send and have pub- 
lished in the paper. This is the first letter and enigma 
that I have ever sent to a paper, and would like to have 
you publish it. I hope to do better next time. 
Respectfully yours, 
EpNA GAULT. 


ANAGRAM. 


Ni het leder yads fo rat 
Luredibs growhut twih treatges cear, 
Heac tuneim nad seunen prat; 
Orf eth dogs ese weryreheve. 
LONGFELLOW. 
M. A. B. 
CHARADE V. 


CHaARADE of three syllables 

My first a human being. 

My second a pronoun. 

My third a type. 

My whole is something with which editors are 
flooded 


CHARADE VI 


CuaARaDE of three syllables. 
My first is a ery to a horse. 
My second is an implement used in gardening: 
My third is an animal. 
My whole is a Bible character whose fate had 
been foretold in the prophecy of Elijah. 
THEODORA J——. 


ENIGMA XVII. 


I am composed of twenty-nine letters 

My 3, 10, 19, is used in cake. 

My 4, 5, 20, 7, is used in bread. 

My 2, 15, is a pronoun. _ 

My 10, 8, 20, 4, is of the fentinine gender. 

My 29, 11, 6, 10, is a lay. 

My 20, 21, 22, is a part of a hat. 

My 23, 24, 25, is what my dog is.” 

My 16, 17, 27, is eaten for desert. 

My 7, 11, 18, 4, is something little girls love to 
play with. 

My 22, 11, 1, 14, 3, 28, is something we all have 
or have had. ° 
My 26, 24, 28, 7, is opposite of soft. 
My 12, 8, 29, 2, is something that lives in the sea. 
My 7, 8, 5, 9, 5, is the goddess of hunting. 
My 13, 3, 5, is a Chinese product. 
My whole is one of Mrs. Hemans’s poems. 
iy . Margorie Hae. 


~ and will keep off the sun and the rain. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. 

A product of China, 

A part of the body, 

Something which we often go abroad to study. 
A consonant. ¥. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 7. 
Enigma XIII. Every Orupr Sunpay. 


PI PUZZLE. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


ACROSTIC. 
Columbus. 


SIS. 


Tue word Sis is Hebrew: that old, old language 
of the Jews which they speak and read and learn 
and love, to this day, and would not put by or for- 
get, for all the world. The word means a swallow ; 
and the swallow is a bird so like a swift and a 
house-martin that the three birds can all be thought 
of, and taught of, as Sis-ters, which will help you 
to keep Sis in your minds, and not let it go out. 

In the Psalms it says, The sparrow hath found an 
house and the swallow a nest where she may lay 
her young. It says, Sis had flown to the House of 
the Lord to build this nest, and that Sis was right 
to fly there, for the place was holy and sweet and 
full of peace. 

He who wrote the Psalm, wrote it when he was 
in trouble, and could not get to the House, or 
Sacred Tent, of the Lord himself. Yet it was when 
he had so great a wish to get there, he cried out, 
“How much to be loved is Thy House! My soul 
longeth for the courts of the Lord!” And then, as 
he longed, he thought of the birds there; and that 
made him feel that they were much more free and 
much more blest than he was. 

The kind of nest Sis builds, you can look at. It 
is of mud, or clay; and it is lined with fine straws 
and feathers. It is stuck to a wall, as it is drawn, 
where a bit of roof or eave or shelf hangs down, 
It has a 
small hole at the top, or at the side, to be used as a 
door. 


Not suffering, but faint heart, is worst of 


woes. LowEL.. 


The foolish and the dead alone never change 


their opinion. LoweLL. 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
THE FiyE-DoLLAR GoLp PIEcE. 


‘Lypra,’’ said Mr, Baxter, ‘‘I don’t like to see a 
five-dollar gold piece wasted, do you?” 

‘““No, indeed,” replied the little girl, earnestly, — more 
earnestly, perhaps, than her questioner guessed, for 
Mr. Baxter had plenty of gold pieces, and did not know 
how many comfortable things one little shining piece 
could buy. 

Lydia was thinking of how much, oh, how much joy 
that money would bring into the family! In the first 
place, it would buy a fine turkey dinner for Thanksgiving 
Day; and how nice it.would be if they could have one 
this year after all! 

Mr. Baxter peered at her from over the top of his 
newspaper with an amused smile. “ Well, Lydia, I 
thought that would be your view of the matter, The 
truth is, I lost one coming through the meadow yester- 
day; and while, for my part, I don’t want it bad enough 
to take the trouble of hunting for it, — probably could n’t 
find it if I did, —I thought it might be a different matter 
with a certain little girl of my acquaintance, who, I sup- 
pose, intends to buy some Christmas presents this year, 
and who considers five dollars quite a fortune to own all 
by herself, -- eh, Lydia? Do you think. you want it bad 
enough to hunt for it?” : 


Lydia’s eyes sparkled. She was thinking of that 


Thanksgiving dinner. “Oh, yes, indeed I do,’ she~ 
cried, almost forgetting to tnank Mr. Baxter in her desire 
to be off. “I know I can find it; I’ll hunt for it mght 
away.” 

‘“‘Day after to-morrow is Thanksgiving. I must find 
it to-night if at all, for Father said it would sureiy snow 
before morning, and it would be a pity to have a five- 
dollar gold piece buried. Besides the turkey must be 
bought to-morrow.” Thus thought Lydia; and that is 
why she might have been seen that November after- 
noon, had any one taken the trouble to look, eagerly 
searching up and down the path that led through the 
meadow. 

‘What meadow?” you say, “and where?” The 
meadow that lay between the cracker factory and the 
small village of M——, Minnesota. Mr. Baxter was 
the ‘‘Co.” to the firm of C Bros. & Co., who were 
the proprietors of this factory. He lived all alone, 
with the exception of his old housekeeper, Molly; and of 
course she did n’t count for a companion, being deaf as a 
post, and as stupid as she was deaf. Every morning and 
every evening Lydia carried milk over there; and the 
old bachelor and small maiden were fast friends. 

Mr. Meinzer, Lydia’s father, was the professor of 
German at the village school. He received but little pay 
at the best of times; but this year the school board, to 
cut expenses, had reduced the wages of all the teachers, 
and the Meinzer family felt the reduction sadly. This 
year the father and mother had decided that there could 
be no turkey dinner Thanksgiving Day. This was hard. 
Carl declared that Thanksgiving would n’t be Thanks- 
giving without a turkey dinner. Lydia said nothing ; 
but she made up her mind that if she could bring it 
about Carl should have his turkey dinner. You see, the 
Meinzers were thorough Americans at heart, although 
the father was of German parentage. 

On this particular afternoon Lydia looked carefully up 
and down the path, but no five-dollar gold piece met her 
eye; and when the factory whistles blew for five, and it 
was time to be helping with the supper, and still she did 
not find it, she made up her mind that it had already 
been picked up, and reluctantly turned toward home. 

“Meouow! !” cried a piteous little voice; 


Meouow! 
and there right before her in the path, looking as if it 
had lost its last friend, to say nothing of its mother and a 
Thanksgiving dinner, was a little Maltese kitten. Lydia 
knew very well what Maltese kitten it was. She knew 
that Tabby Black had stolen away from the-shed only a 
few nights before with all of her five kittens. Every 
day since then she had seen her coming to the house 
from the direction of the meadow, and every day since 
she had seen her walk demurely back again with a fat 
young mouse in her mouth; and she knew that Tabby 
and the rest of the kittens could not be faraway. But 
Lydia did not want to take the trouble of carrying the 
kitten to its mother; she wanted to hurry home, and have 
a good ery in the woodshed, for she really did feel dis- 
couraged at failing to find the money. Still, there was 
the kitten crying for its mother. It would be a pity to 
leave it there. No, she would not do it? and picking up 
Mistress Pussy, who immediately showed its gratitude 
by clawing desperately at her new lace collar, she 
branched off into the weeds that grew on either side of 
the path. 

“Me-ouow! Me-ouow!’’ That was not the kitten’s 
high soprano, but the more complaining voice of Tabby 
Black, axif it would say, “ My child, what made you run 
way from me-ouow ?” 

The kitten answered it; and after this sialorue had 
been kept up for several minutes, Tab’s voice coming 
nearer and nearer, that mamma herself appeared through 
the weeds. Oh, how lovingly she rubbed against Lydia’s 
dress until she had her baby safely by the nape of the 
neck, and then how quickly she trotted off, without even 
one meouow of thanks! 

Lydia did not follow her to see where madam’s lodg- 
ings were. No; for her eye had caught sight of some- 
thing, a golden something, the edge of which was 
sticking out from under a leaf. Was it—could it be— 
yes, it was the five-dollar gold-piece ! 

Probably while Mr. Baxter was opening or shutting 
his pocket-book. it had slipped out, and dro ped into the 
weeds on the side of the path. Had the path been used 
much, it would probably have been picked; but it 
was not. 

It is needless to say that the little girl did not regret 
having followed her best impulse and taken care of- 
Madam Tab's runaway babe. 

The next Thanksgiving Day, not only did Carl have 
his turkey dinner, but a new dress for the mother, 
Andersen’s “Fairy Tales,” a volume of poems, and a 
pair of mittens made their way into the family. I 
wonder how they. got there. Ask Lydia. Pr 
Enmity Derk, aged twelve years. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We call attention to the variety of matter in this 
number of Every Orner Sunpay. The limits of 
our little paper are constantly pressing upon the 
editorial plan and desire. ‘Taking these Testrictions 
into account we think that this number affords a 
very fair combination of differing articles. A 
series of conversations on moral and religious topics 
is commenced under the caption of “By the Fire- 
side.” Theauthor, “ Aunt Louisa,” will treat topics 
of vital importance in the training of children. 

The pictures in this number hardly need any de- 
scription. There is an air of expectation on the face 
of the little girl who is in fine array, sitting, we sup 
pose, in an arbor on a summer's day, waiting for her 
father and mother to take her to church. It is to be 
hoped that all children have the same pleasant face 
when they are preparing to goto church, We have 
several excellent pictures of scenery in Palestine, 
which we shall give as often as space permits. The 
one this week represents a part of the Sea of 
Galilee. Very life-like and attractive’is the picture 
representing a German family, which brings in even 
the faithful dog. The baby is about to have a fine 
ride, and all the members are interested that it shall 
be successful. 

The publishing of continued stories is an experi- 
ment with us, and we should like to hear from 
some of our young readers. Do you like contin- 
ued stories in Every Orner Sunday? ‘The present 
one “That Quiet Girl” has excited considerable 
interest. I suppose our quick-witted young readers 
have already foreseen the end. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Boys and girls who sing should remember to pro- 
nounce their words distinctly. Think of the lady of 
whom it was remarked that she had a voice like a 
siren when she sang — J 
“*Mid play sure sand pal aces, thoug heam a Rome, 

Re itaverse, oh wun. bull, there, snow play sly comb, 

H, arm from thesk eyeseam stew wallow a sheer, 

Witch seek through the whirl disneerm et twithel 

swear.’? 


Who would have imagined that she was telling of 
“ Home, Sweet Home” ? 


Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors le 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Siyais climb and know it not. 
LoweLL. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING. I. 
BY J. O. NORRIS. 

REFERENCE Books and PREPARATION. —In a 
year, the average Sunday School has about forty 
sessions of one hour each. If we allow of this to the 
teacher for instruction, three quarters of the time, 
the vast amount of thirty hours a year is what he 
has at his command for the moral and religious 
training of his pupils. 

If this amount of time were given to any subject 
in the common school, and a successful teacher were 
requested to give the instruction, he would immedi- 
ately say, “Of course Iam not expected to accom- 
plish a great deal, for everybody knows that one 
lesson a week is a very scant allowance for teaching 
a subject. A child’s ability to forget is almost 
equal to his power to acquire, and a great part of 
the work done at one lesson will have disappeared 
before the hour for the next.” 

This would have to be accepted as a correct state- 
ment, and the results would correspond to the 
expectations. 

How much then should be expected of our Sun- 
day-School classes, taugk’, in most cases by amateur 
teachers, who are often very busy men and women, 
and who possess no special preparation or training 
for the work, 


Lam free to say that in my opinion there is great 
danger of expecting too much; and in many cases 
I wonder, not that so little is done in our Sunday 
Schools, but that so much is accomplished. 

But if the amount of time given to the moral and 
religious training of children is small, the importance 
of the subject is in the inverse ratio; and this makes 
it of double importance that the few hours should be 
employed in the best way. 

Herein lies the advantage of a true method of 
teaching. 

Education is a science and Teaching is an art. 
The science deals with the nature of the human 
faculties, the order of their development, what 
subjects promote their growth, and the order and 
time of their presentation. The art of teaching con- 
siders how we shall proceed to treat the child in 
accordance with correct principles. 

First, I would say there ought to be a definite 
plan in the mind of the teacher as to what he shall 
teach in a lesson, as to the order in which the points 
are to be presented, and as to the one or more strong 
impressions that are to be left in the possession of 
the class at the end. 

I find it useful to go over the whole lesson first 
by myself, then to prepare brief notes of the most 
important matters, and finally to arrange those notes 
in a logical way, under two or three great leading 
points. Of course’the number of these points must 
depend on the age of the pupils, increasing in num- 
her as the age of the pupils increases. . With chil- 
dren under ten years of age one good, strong point 
or impression at each lesson is enough. 

This implies on the part of the teacher preparation 
for each lesson, of course. it is not worth while 
to talk to teachers who cannot or will-not prepare 
themselves for their work. 

I take it for granted that the acceptance of a 
position as teacher implies*hag the acceptor intends 
to try to do the work of a teaeMer ; and I trust that 
the time has forever gone by when the teacher is 
merely an animated interrogation mark, and the 
pupils automatically read or repeat from memory 
answers from the printed page. 

No, the Sunday-School teacher of to-day prepares 
his lesson; he ref@fs to commentaries, to ency clo- 
pedias, to maps, to pictures, to books of travel, and, 
sometimes. to history, biography, poetry, if lis cir- 
cumstances give him the opportunity, either by 
himself, or in conjunction with others, who are pre- 
paring the same lesson, under some director that 
has special qualifications for leading the hour of 
study. If he intends to illustrate his lesson by anec- 
dotes, or by events taken from daily life, he makes 
up his mind what he shall use, where they shall be 
introduced, and how he shall make the oe 
of them effective. 

This careful preparation must be insisted on. 
The experience of every successful teacher pro- 
nounces it the cornerstone of good work. 

Do you say such preparation is impossible, for 
want of books and materials? Would it not be 
wiser, then, in many of our Sunday Schools, to put 
some of the money that is spent for the libraries 
into good reference books for the use of their 
teachers ? 

Should they not be supplied with appropriate 
tools to do their work? 

It is too much to ask of our teachers that they 
shall give the time and personal effort necessary 


to conduct the work of Sunday Schools, and be- | 


sides be put to an expense for proper books and 
materials. 

Let the superintendents call upon the parishes for 
help, and let them attend to the matter personally, 
remembering that he that seeketh, findeth, and to 
him that knocketh, the door shall be opened. I 
desire here to give my personal testimony to the 
truth of this text in my own experience as 
superintendent. 

I have never failed to get a favorable and a 
generous response from those whose help I have re- 
quested in aid of better facilities for doing the work 
of a Sunday School. 


Our people as a whole want something done in 
our Sunday Schools, and are willing to help. The 
greater tlie interest and the higher the enthusiasm 
of our teachers, the better will be the condition of 
our schools; and there is no wiser way to rouse in- 
terest and enthusiasm than to make teachers feel 
that their work is appreciated, by a practical 
recognition of it such as I have ‘mentioned. 


OUTLOOK. 


Tus Sunday School at Ann Arbor is going for- 
ward, using for most part “Noble Lives and Noble 
Deeds.” Mrs. Sunderland has an advanced class 
which has undertaken to read the New Testament 
through this year. The hour of holding the 
school has been changed from noon to morning at 
9.30. It is stated that this has been done after 
much thought and deliberation as calculated to 
prosper the school. 

* & & 

Av the church in Providence (Rev. Mr. Lord,” 
pastor) just the reverse has been done. After 
many years’ custom of holding the Sunday School 
session in the morning, the hour has been changed 
to noon, and in this case improved results are re- 
ported. It will be seen” that it is necessary to 
settle this matter by the peculiar reasons in every 
locality. i 
* £ & 

Ir is worthy of note in connection with the work 
and welfare of our young people that an ex- 
ceptional series of meetings has been held in 
Hudson, Mass., during the first week of the new 
year. Religious services were held, beginning 
Sunday evening, January first, for four nights in 
the week, and they were very largely attended. 
This seems to be a match to the “ Week of 
Prayer” held by the Evangelical churches at this 
same time. These services were held under the 


' auspices of the “ Guild of the Good Shepherd,” led 


by Rev. Mr. Wilson, the pastor of the church. 


GLEANINGS. 


A new edition of Rev. W. 1. Lawrance’s tract 
on “Sunday-School Attendance” is now ready. 
Copies will be forwarded free, in any number, to- 
those desiring this valuable set of directions for the 
eonduct of Sunday Schools. 

} ee OR 

Nosie Lives anp Nostx Deeps for February 
are now ready. They are:— 

Topic, “ Openmindedness,” 
Stanley, by Rev. F. B. Mott. 

Topic, “Independence,” example, John Knox, 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Topie, “ Temperance,” 
by Rev. C. F. Dole. 

Topic, ‘“ Ambition,” example, Havelock, by Eee. 
J. C. Jaynes. 
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